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Here and Abroad 


People — Places — Events 


“IT'S A FACT” 


A new cartoon strip called “It’s a 
Fact” is now appearing in 450 news- 
papers in 12 different countries. The 
strip, prepared by the U. S. Informa- 
tion Agency (USIA), gives answers 
to many questions about America. 


OVERSEAS CHRISTMAS MAIL 


Do you have friends or relatives sta- 
tioned overseas? If so, and if you 
plan to send them Christmas gifts, you 
should act quickly. The Post Office 
points out that regular mail shipments 
should be made before November 20 
to insure delivery by Christmas in 
other lands. For airmail parcels, the 
deadline is December 10. 


MORE PEACEFUL BORDERS? 


One of the biggest stumbling blocks 
to better relations between India and 
Pakistan—a dispute over boundaries 
—may soon melt away. The 2 Asian 
neighbors, long at odds over their 
frontiers, have recently agreed to es- 
tablish special Indian-Pakistani study 
groups to iron out border disputes. 


DRUMMING UP TRADE 


Moscow’s trade expert and First 
Deputy Premier, Anastas Mikoyan, is 
slated to visit Latin American lands 
before the year’s end. Russia has long 
sought to increase the exchange of 
goods with our southern neighbors, 
without too much success so far. Miko- 
yan hopes to convince Latin Americans 
that trade with the Soviets can be 
profitable for both sides. 


GOODWILL AMBASSADOR 


“They say a picture tells a thou- 
sand words. 


I hope my appearance 
{in Asian lands] 
will do the same.” 

Thus spoke Sena- 
tor Hiram Fong a 
short time ago 
when he began a 
45-day, 14-nation 
“people-to-people” 
Asian tour. Sena- 
tor Fong, who is of 
Chinese ancestry, 
was elected to the 
U. S. Senate by the Republican voters 
of Hawaii last summer. 

The lawmaker decided to make his 
current trip to Asia soon after winning 
his victory at the polls, and he is pay- 
ing all expenses of the tour. He points 
out that he wants to show the Asian 
people how individuals from different 
cultures and nations can work together 
in harmony under the American demo- 
cratic system. 


OiL FOR FILIPINOS 


The Philippine Republic hopes to be- 
come an important oil-producing coun- 
try. The island nation recently found 
petroleum on Cebu Island, 450 miles 
from Manila. Further drilling is be- 
ing done in the area to find out how 
large the oil field is. 
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MATERIAL PROGRESS we’ve made since 1930 is shown in part by chart 


Our Prospering Country 


American People’s Earnings and Their Buying Power Have 
Increased Considerably During the 1900's 


AST week, this paper discussed the 
fact that labor-saving machinery 
has enabled Americans to produce 
goods and services in ever-growing 
quantities. While mechanization has 
from time to time created serious 
problems, it has also helped raise the 
average U. S. living standard to 
heights never before achieved in any 
land. 

This progress means much to you 
and your family. Living conditions 
have improved considerably within 
your own lifetime, and a great deal 
more during the lifetimes of your 
parents and grandparents. 

Facts and figures presented by vari- 
ous federal agencies tell a surprising 
story. Shortly before World War II, 
the average family income for the 
wealthiest one-third of our nation was 
$3,000 per year. At present, more 
than two-thirds of all the families in 
America receive at least that much. 

Around 1936, the typical family 
halfway between top and bottom on 
our nation’s economic ladder was earn- 
ing an estimated $1,100 annually. By 
1950, the “middle-size income” had 
risen to $3,000; and by last year it 
was $4,400—exactly 4 times as great 
as the 1936 amount. 

Actual buying power, though, did 
not increase as rapidly as these figures 
might seem to indicate. This is be- 





cause taxes and living costs have 
risen, too, thus absorbing a large part 
of the gain. On an average, mer- 
chandise selling for $100 in 1936 
would have cost about $208 last year. 

Still, even after tax boosts and price 
increases have been taken into con- 
sideration, we can make a rough esti- 
mate that the middle-income family’s 
purchasing power has risen by two- 
thirds since 1936. 

The U. S. Department of Labor— 
looking further back into history— 
says that the average city worker’s 
family was able to buy over 214 times 
as much in the mid-1950’s as at the 
beginning of this century. 

Distribution. American incomes are 
spread somewhat more evenly today 
than in earlier times. In the mid- 
1930’s, the richest tenth of our pop- 
ulation received 36% of all the in- 
come, and only $64 of every $100 
remained for the lower nine-tenths. 
By 1958, says the Federal Reserve 
Board, the upper tenth was getting 
27%, while $73 of every $100 went 
to the lower nine-tenths. 

(The above figures refer to earn- 
ings before payment of federal in- 
come taxes. These levies reduce in- 
equalities still further, since they 
weigh much more heavily upon the 
wealthy than the less prosperous. As 

(Concluded on page 2) 


Cuba’s Problems 
Challenge Castro 


Unemployment and Growing 
Red Power Are Land's 
Biggest Troubles 


OST of the areas causing U. S. 
officials concern are far from 
America’s borders. 

But close to our shores is one coun- 
try that is producing considerable 
anxiety among American leaders. It 
is Cuba, the island nation lying di- 
rectly south of Florida. 

Economie and political troubles are 
mounting for Cuban leader, Fidel 
Castro. Inside Cuba, there is rising 
dissatisfaction over Castro’s rule. 

Feeling against the United States is 
also being whipped up in the island 
nation. About 10 days ago, many of 
Castro’s followers shouted anti-Ameri- 
can slogans before the U. S. embassy 
in Havana. The disorders occurred 
after 2 planes had flown over the city, 
dropping leaflets that criticized Castro. 
The latter said the planes were manned 
by Cuban refugees from the United 
States. 

State Department officials said they 
had no knowledge that the planes came 
from our shores. If such was the case, 
though, they said firmly that our gov- 
ernment did not approve of the “use 
of its territory for activities against 
friendly governments.” Some Ameri- 
cans feel that the Cuban government 
is using the United States as a scape- 
goat to draw the attention of the 
Cuban people away from the failure of 
the Castro regime. 

Island country. This green land lies 
in the warm waters of the Caribbean 
Sea. The capital city of Havana is 
about 100 miles south of Key West, 
Florida. Cuba’s area of 44,200 square 
miles makes it about the size of the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

The island has a pleasantly warm 
climate. In Cuba’s fertile soil are 
grown sugar cane, tobacco, coffee, 
cacao, vegetables, and fruits. Mineral 
wealth includes iron, copper, chro- 
mium, asphalt, and nickel. 

The majority of the nation’s 6,466,- 
000 people live on farms or in rural 

(Continued on page 6) 
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BASTIAN IN SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 
“DO I SMELL something burning?” 
is cartoonist’s title. He refers to re- 
ports of political troubles for Castro. 
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U. $. Living Standards Have 


a group, people with incomes between 
$2,000 and $3,000 paid out 9% of their 
earnings as federal income taxes in 
i956, while those in the $20,000-to- 
$50,000 range gave up 24%.) 

This trend toward a more even dis- 
tribution of wealth contradicts some 
of the charges which communists have 
long been making against our free- 
enterprise system. Under capitalism, 
according to Red doctrine, the rich 
become richer and the poor become 
poorer. But there are indications 
that the world’s No. 1 communist, 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev, was sur- 
prised and impressed recently when 
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(Concluded from page 1) 


per day, 6 days a week) that he didn’t 
want to take the additional time for a 
long ride home—even if transporta- 
tion was available. 

The average housewife around 1900 
did her work with practically none of 
the mechanical helpers that are now 
commonplace. For example, the only 
means of refrigeration was a cumber- 
some icebox. The iceman made daily 
deliveries in a horse-drawn wagon. If 
the home didn’t even have an icebox, 
shopping for meat and other perish- 
ables was a daily chore. 

(In 1919, a group of engineers pre- 
dicted that electric refrigerators would 


Risen Swiftly 


was also stated, very emphatically, 
that trucks would never be practical 
for long-distance freight hauling. 

By last year, more than 68,000,000 
motor vehicles were crowding Amer- 
ica’s streets and highways. Near our 
big cities, even the skies are con- 
gested, since airliners now have be- 
come second only to automobiles for 
long-distance passenger travel. 

New outlook. Modern ways of 
travel and communication are draw- 
ing Americans closer and closer to- 
gether. Farmers and ranchers can 
easily visit large towns and cities to 
do their shopping. People in com- 


EWING GALLOWAY 


U. S. FAMILIES, such as this one, enjoy many more comforts and luxuries than did their forebears 


he saw how comfortably the rank-and- 
file of Americans live. 

Everyone realizes, of course, that 
our nation still has a great many 
people who are underprivileged. Gov- 
ernmental and private groups face 
continued responsibilities for assisting 
them. But the fact remains that our 
citizens as a whole have achieved a 
remarkable degree of prosperity. 

Housing and homemaking. A re- 
cent report published by the U. S. 
Labor Department mentions the fact 
that most industrial employes in this 
country now have well-furnished 
homes—in many cases equipped with 
such appliances as deep-freeze units, 
automatic ironers, and mechanical 
clothes dryers. 

3ut in the early 1900’s, says the 
Labor Department, wage-earners’ 
homes were generally “crowded, un- 
sanitary, and uncomfortable.” In- 
comes were low and had to be spent 
on the bare necessities. 

“Suburban housing,” as we know it 
today, was out of the question for the 
average laborer 50 or 60 years ago. 
It was too far from the plant or fac- 
tory. A worker spent so much time 
on the job (possibly 9 or 10 hours 


never be widely used in the home. 
3y now, nearly all homes have them.) 

The average worker’s family bought 
14%, quarts of fresh milk for each 
person per week in 1901, compared to 
2 quarts by 1935 and 3 quarts in 1955. 
Moreover, the housewife at the begin- 
ning of this century had to worry 
about the purity of the milk she 
bought. Pasteurization was known at 
the time, but still wasn’t in widespread 
use. 

One problem which the average 
family did not face in 1900, says the 
Labor Department, was drawn-out 
conversations on the telephone. Most 
families at that time couldn’t afford 
private phone service. 

Travel and communication. Some 
of the most striking changes in Amer- 
ica during this century have been 
those involving the automobile. Fifty 
years ago, no one could possibly fore- 
see the extent to which motor cars 
would eventually influence our pat- 
tern of living. 

Around 1912, the Labor Department 
observes, “‘a proposed 50,000-mile na- 
tional highway system was attacked 
as benefiting ‘a few wealthy pleasure 
seekers.’” At about the same time it 


munities that were once remote and 
isolated now watch the same television 
programs that are viewed in New 
York, Washington, or Los Angeles. 
Certain popular magazines are dis- 
tributed throughout the country. 

Because of such developments, the 
average American today feels far 
better acquainted with distant parts 
of the nation—and with foreign lands 
—than did the rank-and-file citizen at 
the start of this century. 

Improved living standards, mean- 
while, have brought different voca- 
tional groups closer together in their 
ways of life. Many years ago, people 
who performed manual labor in plants 
and factories were not generally re- 
garded as being in the same social 
“class” with those who engaged in 
office work. But the Labor Depart- 
ment, speaking of workers within 
these 2 groups today, says: 

“Their homes, their cars, their 
babysitters, the style of the clothes 
their wives and children wear, the 
food they eat, the bank or lending in- 
stitution where they establish credit, 
their days off, the education of their 
children, their church—all of these 
are alike, 


“It is not only that the typical 
[factory worker or other] wage earner 
no longer lives in an_ identifiably 
‘working class’ neighborhood, or that 
his washing machine contains . . . the 
same electric motor as that of the 
wealthier man, or that they both... 
may go to the same dentist. It is also 
that the American workingman is con- 
scious of the fact that he has attained 
a position in society not even ap- 
proached by.the workingman in any 
other [land].” 

Leisure plays an increasingly im- 
portant role in the average person’s 
life. As we have already noted, the 
10-hour day and the 6-day week were 
not unusual in 1900. During recent 
years, a work-week consisting of five 
8-hour days has been the normal rule. 
The general practice of giving indus- 
trial workers vacations with pay is a 
fairly recent development. 

“Today,” says the Labor Depart- 
ment, “American workers devote a 
sizable share of their leisure time to 
sports ... and to other outdoor activi- 
ties, many of which were the exclusive 
province of the ‘idle rich’ in 1900. 
Moreover, much of the workers’ lei- 
sure time is absorbed by the movies, 
radio, and television. . . . Yet they 
have time to spare for furthering their 
education, participating in civic af- 
fairs, entertaining friends, reading, 

.. engaging in ‘do-it-yourself’ proj- 
ects, and traveling.” 

Farm life has been transformed by 
the introduction of modern machin- 
ery. President Eisenhower says: 
“There has been more change in agri- 
culture within the lifetime of men 
now living than in the previous 2,000 
years.” The average farmer, for each 
hour that he works, can produce nearly 
3 times as much now as in the early 
1930’s.. There are 3 times as many 
tractors and trucks on the nation’s 
farms today as in 1940. 

About 20 years ago, the average 
worker in agriculture could produce 
enough farm commodities to meet the 
needs of 10 or 11 people. Now he 
can provide enough for 25. 

As the need for farm labor declines, 
many Americans turn from agricul- 
ture to other lines of work. Farm 
families made up 30% of our total 
population in 1920, 23% in 1940, and 
12% in 1958. 

What of the future? Will changes 
continue at a rapid rate? Will Amer- 
ica’s output of goods and services keep 
on mushrooming? Will U. S. living 
standards improve as much in the 
next 25 years as in the last 25? 

The answers to these questions 
depend on whether or not prices rise 
so rapidly that they absorb all in- 
creases in our earnings; on how well 
we handle labor-management rela- 
tions; on governmental policies re- 
lated to spending and taxation; and 
—above all—on whether we can avoid 
a disastrous world war. 

Most economists appear to believe 
that the chances for continued prog- 
ress and improvement are good. 

—By ToM MYER 





Pronunciations 
Anastas Mikoyan—i-ni-stas’ myi-ki- 
yan 
Fidel Castro—fé-dél’ cas’tré 
_ Fulgencio Batista—fool-hian’sy6 ba-tés’- 


Gerardo Machado—hi-rir’dé ma-cha’d6 
Guantanamo Bay—gwain-ta’na-m6 
Manuel Urrutia—ma’n60-él’ you-rdo’tya 
Nikolai Lenin—né’k6-li lén’in 

Osvaldo Dorticos—és-val’d6 dér-ti-kés’ 
Sierra Maestra—si-ér’a mi-ast’ra 
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Inspiration Offered 
By Bob and Helen 


By Clay Coss 


**s ALWAYS have too much home- 
work to do.” “Life is boring— 
there’s nothing that interests me.” “I 
never get the breaks; some people have 
all the luck.” “My parents or teach- 
ers don’t understand me—they’re con- 
stantly giving me a hard time.” 

We all know people who make a 
habit of complaining about something 
or other. Most of these victims of 
self-pity don’t know how well off they 
really are. Compared to many other 
individuals, they are blessed with good 
fortune. 

The 15-year-old boy whose picture 
is in this column might well spend 
most of his time feeling sorry for him- 
self. He is not that type of person, 
however. Despite his tragic handicap, 
he is determined to make the most of 
his life. He keeps himself too busy to 
be a complainer. 

This young fellow’s name is Bob 
Greenberg. Even though he is blind, 
he has varied and useful interests. He 
conducts a show with music and inter- 
views over radio station WEAW in 
Evanston, Illinois. He reads his script 
in Braille. When he’s not doing radio 
work, he keeps occupied in other ways. 

Helen Keller is another handicapped 
person whose wonderful qualities of 
character should make all those who 
continuously gripe about small things 
feel ashamed of themselves. She has 
been both blind and deaf since child- 
hood. 

Rather than engage in self-pity, 
Miss Keller has developed such a va- 





WIDE WORLD 
BOB GREENBERG, 15, succeeded in 
overcoming handicap of blindness 


riety of interests and enjoys such a 
well-rounded, rich life that she feels 
sorry for others who have not found 
happiness for themselves. She says 
that far too many persons cannot 
“see” even though there is nothing ac- 
tually wrong with their eyesight. Miss 
Keller has been a great inspiration 
and help to large numbers of people. 
She has written books and talked to 
audiences all over the country. She 
has given hope and guidance to physi- 
cally handicapped persons everywhere. 

Surely if Helen Keller, Bob Green- 
berg, and thousands of other people 
who have truly serious troubles can 
have a cheerful, positive outlook on 
life, the rest of us should be able to 
do the same. So if you’re faced with 
what you think are tough problems at 
home, in school, or elsewhere, compare 
your difficulties with those of other 
people who are in a much worse situ- 
ation. This may help you to overcome 
the tendency to feel sorry for yourself. 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 


ANDREW CARNEGIE, wealthy industrialist, endowed many U. S. libraries 


America’s Cultural Heritage 


HE man-in-the-street in 14 major 

cities on 4 continents thinks that 
the United States has the highest cul- 
ture in the world.” So states a Paris 
news report on a global survey of pub- 
lic opinion made by a French organi- 
zation. 

This report is welcome, even though 
some may feel it is exaggerated. For- 
eigners have often criticized our “lack 
of interest” in the arts and scholar- 
ship—while acknowledging the physi- 
cal comforts that we enjoy (see page 
1 article). The survey may signify 
that our accomplishments in litera- 
ture, music, and other arts are gain- 
ing wider recognition. 

It is true, of course, that Europe 
was the ancestor of most of our 
culture. The colonists brought with 
them the tastes they had known in 
their native lands. Some came with 
books, music, and musical instruments. 


Arts in the Colonies 


Very soon, the colonists were devel- 
oping their own arts and fostering 
education. Harvard University was 
founded in 1636. Massachusetts had 
published its first books by 1640. 
Governor William Bradford of Plym- 
outh had finished his history of the 
colony by 1651. 

Orchestras with trumpets, drums, 
violins, and bass viols were playing 
in Boston and elsewhere in the 1680’s. 
Charlestown, South Carolina, had es- 
tablished the first colonial library by 
1698. Benjamin Colman was our 
earliest playwright of note, and his 
“Gustavus Vasa” was being presented 
by amateur actors in the 1690’s. 

The 1700’s brought the first maga- 
zines and the first successful news- 
papers. Benjamin Franklin’s Poor 
Richard’s Almanack, with its witty 
advice on thrift and righteous living, 
won great popularity in this century. 
Opera was being sung in South Caro- 
lina in the 1730’s. Trios, quartets, 
and other small orchestral groups en- 
tertained on Virginia plantations, and 
Thomas Jefferson was popular as a 
violinist in such groups. 

Professional actors were presenting 
plays in New York City by 1732. 
Charles Willson Peale was painting 
oil portraits of George Washington 
and other leaders of our Revolution in 
the 1780’s. The first store to sell 





music and musical instruments was 
opened at Philadelphia in 1759. 

During the 1800’s Washington Ir- 
ving was writing “Rip Van Winkle,” 
“Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” and other 
tales. Samuel Clemens, writing under 
the name of Mark Twain, was turn- 
ing out “Tom Sawyer,” “Huckleberry 
Finn,” and other books. Edwin Booth 
was an outstanding actor of this cen- 
tury. It was his brother, John Wilkes 
Booth—also an actor—who shot Presi- 
dent Lincoln in 1865. 

Theodore Thomas was famous as 
conductor and founder of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra in the 1890’s. 
Thomas Edison produced the first 
phonograph in the 1870’s. 


Modern Refinements 


The 1900’s have brought great re- 
finements to the phonograph. In this 
century, motion pictures, radio, and 
television have provided new sources 
of entertainment and education. Our 
literature has gained world-wide at- 
tention, with novelist Sinclair Lewis 
being the first American to win the 
Nobel Prize for Literature in 1930. 

There is good reason today to look 
upon our culture with pride. Across 
our land there are good schools, great 
art museums, fine libraries, excellent 
theaters, orchestras, and opera com- 
panies. Most important, the American 


people are making ever-growing use of 
these aids to knowledge and pleasure. 
—By Tom HAWKINS 





COURTESY OF FOSTER HALL COLLECTION 
STEPHEN FOSTER. My Old Ken- 
tucky Home and other songs he wrote in 
1800’s are still popular today. 


Readers Say— 











Students at Cascade Union High School 
(Turner, Oregon) have never actually 
experienced a wave of youth crimes. We 
live in a farming area. There are morn- 
ing and evening chores, so we have very 
little time to cause trouble. We do have 
some opinions on preventing crime. Here 
are a few of them, as expressed in gen- 
eral discussion. (Note that views ex- 
pressed show differences of opinion) : 


“The youth camps are an excellent 
idea, for they will give young people 
work to occupy their idle time.’ 

“The camps would be bad. Students 
would feel that they are in prison and 
rebel against work.” 

“If parents would stay home and learn 
to understand their children, there would 
be less trouble. Love and understanding 
is what they need.” 

“Church activities would help.” 

PATSY FREEMAN, 
Turner, Oregon 
* 


There would be less trouble among 
youths if parents came to understand 
their children, love them, and guide them 
in the right way of life. I also feel 
that teen-agers who do get into trouble 
should not be sent to jail, but should, in- 
stead, be put on farms or in camps where 
they could learn a trade. 

KAREN VASOLD, 
Freeland, Michigan 
* 


If parents would pay attention to what 
their children do and give them a good 
down-to-earth spanking when needed, 
there wouldn’t be so much teen-age crime. 
Also, young people can get into trouble 
by going around with youths who are 
known to be troublemakers. 

BosBIE HASKINS, 
Denison, Texas 














As a teen-ager, I feel that your Octo- 
ber 12 article on crime brought out ex- 
cellent suggestions. One of the best 
ideas, in my opinion, is to establish work- 
shops or hobby centers. Such would hold 
the interest of youths and help to do 
away with bad habits. People should 
be ready to help a teen-ager in any way 
possible, for his main trouble could be 
lack of attention at home. 

JANE MARRIN, 
Richmond, Virginia 
* 


If adults would try helping—instead 
of degrading—delinquents, they would 
find the solution to delinquency much 
faster. So many people like to voice 
their opinions, but they have nothing 
constructive to offer when the time comes 
to take real action. A problem cannot 
be solved until it is faced. The sooner 
people face the problem, the sooner it 
will be solved. PATRICIA BRIGGS, 

Richmond, Virginia 


* 


A great many of our problems would 
be solved by doing away with reform 
schools and replacing them with work 
camps. These would compel offenders to 
assume some responsibility in doing a job, 
but would not carry the moral stigma 
that is attached to reform schools. The 
camps should be run like real schools, 
offering various types of training for 
future jobs—which would give youths a 
new start in life. 

VIRGINIA CREAMER, 
Richmond, Virginia 


* 


Growth of crime is not the fault of 
the teen-ager, but of the parents who 
neglect to teach their children responsi- 
bility, and who do not encourage them 
to play essential roles in home, church, 
school, and community life. 

ELAINE BEEK, 
Brooten, Minnesota 
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The Story of the Week 


Magic in Music by 
Leonard Bernstein 


Music lovers throughout the country 
have a great treat in store for them 
this fall and winter. Leonard Bern- 
stein and the New York Philharmonic 
are presenting special 1-hour concerts 
on TV in November, December, Jan- 
uary, February. One of these 
programs will be shown November 22 
at 5:00 p.m., EST, on CBS-TV. See 
your local paper for time and station 
of other concerts. 

Enthusiastic audiences in Moscow 
and many other cities of the world 
have cheered Mr. Bernstein’s conduct- 
ing of the Philharmonic. During his 
recent tour of Russia and 16 other 
European and Middle Eastern lands, 
the 41-year-old musician was hailed 
as America’s leading “ambassador of 
goodwill.” He was praised not only 
for his magic touch in music but also 
for his friendly contacts with the peo- 
ple who heard him. 

The handsome, witty conductor has 
won top honors for the symphonic and 
other works that he has composed, but 
he is just as much at home with jazz 
numbers. He has written scores for 
movies and Broadway shows, including 
the popular “West Side Story.” 


and 


Citizens of 2 African 
Lands Will Vote Soon 


Within the next week or so, elec- 
tions will be held in 2 African lands 
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AWN FOR AMER AN BSERVER BY JOAN ALDEN 
BRITISH CAMEROONS and Tunisia 
are holding elections 


Tunisia and the 
Cameroons. 

In Tunisia, voters will elect their 
country’s first legislative assembly on 
November 8.. The new lawmaking 
body will replace the Constituent As- 
sembly that was formed to draw up a 
constitution when Tunisia became in- 
dependent of French rule in 1956. 

In the Northern British Cameroons, 
a different kind of election will be held 
November 7. Citizens of this British 
possession will get a chance to decide 
the future of their land. They may 
choose between joining their territory 
with Nigeria when that country gains 
its independence in 1960, or remaining 
under British rule for a considerable 
while longer. 

Preparations for voting in the 
Cameroons have been going on for 
some time. Because Britain governs 
the territory under United Nations 
supervision, observers of the world 
body will be on hand to see that the 
election is conducted fairly. 


Northern British 


LEONARD BERNSTEIN, leading sym- 
phony orchestra conductor, will present 
several TV programs this season 


More About India’s 
Sunshine Magazine 


The thousands of American students 
who are giving dimes to Sunshine, an 
English-language magazine in India, 
will be interested to know what a typi- 
cal issue of the publication contains. 

A recent copy features timely arti- 
cles on India’s five-year plans, In- 
donesia, and India’s progress since 
independence; a travel feature, ‘‘Lon- 
don to Calcutta by Bus’; an instruc- 
tive nature article; a picture story of 
the life of Andrew Carnegie; an in- 
stallment of a Sherlock Holmes mys- 
tery; a current events quiz; an article 
on good manners; crossword puzzles 
and jokes; a pen-pal exchange corner; 
news of Boy Scout and Girl Guide 
activities; a series of brief book re- 
views; and several other features. 

Now for a report on the dimes-to- 
Sunshine campaign. We are highly 
encouraged by the number of contribu- 
tions made thus far. In certain schools, 
dances and other parties are being 
held to obtain money for this pur- 
pose. Some students have asked Ro- 
tary, Lions, Kiwanis, and other civic 
clubs to help raise funds. 

Your cooperation and enthusiastic 
letters are an inspiration to all of us 
here. We appeal once again to those 
who have not contributed in order that 
Sunshine can be made available to as 
many youths of India as possible. And 
we wish to express our deepest grati- 
tude to all students who have re- 
sponded to this worthwhile cause. 


Moscow Prepares for 
A Giant Celebration 


Later this week, Russia celebrates 
the 42nd anniversary of the bloody 
revolution that brought the Reds to 
power there. Impressive parades of 
men and weapons will mark the event. 
It is possible that Moscow will also 
perform some new space feat during 
this occasion. 

It was on November 7, 1917, that the 
Reds crushed their opponents to seize 
power over the government of Russia. 
Key figures in directing the revolt 
were Nikolai Lenin, Leon Trotsky, and 
Joseph Stalin. First Lenin, and then 
Stalin became dictator of the new com- 
munist regime. Trotsky was exiled 
because of a quarrel with Stalin. 

Though the communists often say 
they took power from the czars, who 
had ruled Russia for centuries, his- 
tory tells a different story. The last 


czar, Nicholas II, was overthrown in 
March 1917 by leaders who hoped to 
establish a democratic government. 
Their efforts along this line failed 
largely because of bickering among 
themselves, and because Red gangs did 
everything in their power to under- 
mine the new government. 

Then, on the night of November 7 
(October 25 according to the Russian 
calendar of the time), Red terrorists 
struck. They shot many of their op- 
ponents and seized government offices. 
Though armed resistance continued 
for a time, the Reds soon secured an 
iron grip on Russia. 


Steel Industry 
And the Nation 


Here is where matters stand, as we 
go to press, with respect to the labor- 
management dispute in the steel in- 
dustry: 

The United Steelworkers union is 
still battling to avoid a court injunc- 
tion (order) which would send em- 
ployes back to work for a period of 80 
days. The union argues that the 
Taft-Hartley Act, which provides for 
such an order, is unconstitutional. 
Even if this law is valid, the union 
continues, we face no national emer- 
gency that would justify ending the 
strike by court decree. 

Attorneys for the U. S. Department 
of Justice maintain that the Taft- 
Hartley measure is constitutional and 
that the steel strike, if continued, 
could cripple or completely shut down 
most large industrial plants in this 
country. 

Meanwhile, it is reported that 1 
big company, the Kaiser Steel Corpo- 
ration, is ready to settle with the 
union. Eleven other firms are still in 
disagreement with union leaders. But, 
since both labor and management are 
reluctant to have Uncle Sam use the 
Taft-Hartley Act, they are stepping 
up efforts to end the controversy by 
voluntary negotiations. 

Before this paper reaches its read- 
ers, there may either be a settlement 
between labor and management or a 
decision reached by the courts on the 
Taft-Hartley issue. 


Laos Wants UN Group 
To Stay for a While 


When communist-led rebel fighters 
stepped up their attacks against Laos 
last summer, the little Asian land 
charged that the armed bands were 
being supplied and directed by com- 
munist North Viet Nam and Red 
China. Despite strong Soviet opposi- 
tion, the United Nations voted to check 
the Laotian charges. A special team 
of UN investigators was then sent to 
the trouble spot. 

The UN group, made up of represen- 
tatives from Tunisia, Argentina, Italy, 
and Japan, recently gave a report on 
its findings. Though the investiga- 
tors found some evidence of outside 
communist help to the rebel fighters, 
they said there is no real proof of 
North Viet Namese or Red Chinese 
aggression in that part of Asia. 

But the government of Laos dis- 
agrees with the UN findings. The 
little Asian land insists that the com- 
munists concealed evidence of their 
interference in Laotian affairs while 
the UN team was on the scene. Laos 


is now calling on the United Nations 
to keep a group of observers on her 
soil for a while longer in case the com- 
munists resume their “aggressive” 
actions there. 


The Changing Military 
Role of Submarines 


During the past several years, a 
new and vital role has been dis- 
covered for submarines in the event 
of another war. Along with crip- 
pling enemy supply lines on the 
high seas, submarines being devel- 
oped today are capable of striking 
devastating blows at cities and other 
land areas. Because it is mobile and 
can travel undetected, the submarine 
is considered by many as one of the 
most dangerous of modern war ma- 
chines. 

At the present time, the United 
States has a total of 103 subma- 
rines in commission. Of this num- 
ber, 5 are atomic-powered. They 
are the Nautilus, Skate, Swordfish, 
Sargo, and Skipjack. One other, the 
Seawolf, is temporarily in drydock for 
repairs. 

Thirty-three additional atom subs 
are either built or under construction, 
or are in the planning stage. 

The atomic submarine adds an im- 
portant punch to U. S. Naval power 
because it can go for such long periods 
without refueling or coming to the 
surface. 

Of the 33 atomic submarines in 
various stages of completion, 9 are 
being equipped to fire the Polaris 
missile, which will be much more 
effective than the Regulus, from under 
the ocean’s surface. The first of these 
ships will be ready for action some- 
time in December, but the Polaris 
missile itself is not yet in service. 

Russia is believed to have a fleet 
of about 450 submarines, although 
she has not reported the construc- 


U. S. NAVY 
THE PATRICK HENRY, one of Navy’s 
missile-firing atomic submarines, was 
launched a month ago and will join the 
fleet sometime next year 
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IN LONDON, new and modern buildings are rapidly changing the city’s skyline. 
which runs through the British capital. 


tion of any atomic ones. It is not 
known whether the Soviets have any 
missile-firing subs actually in com- 
mission, but it is entirely possible that 
they do. 


How Do You Spend 
Your Leisure Time? 


A poll taken among 6,500 junior and 
senior high school students in the 
Washington, D. C., area revealed the 
following about their leisure-time ac- 
tivities: 

Water sports, including swimming 
and boating, are the most popular 
outdoor activities. The leading team 
sport is softball, closely followed by 
basketball. Pingpong (table tennis), 
badminton, volley ball, baseball, 
bowling, and tennis also rank high. 

About a third of the students par- 
ticipate in community service work. 
Nearly 60% of the young people enjoy 
live dramas and plays. 

Record-collecting is by far the most 
popular hobby, and collecting stamps 
also ranks high. About 88% of the 
Washington area young people say 
they watch TV. Almost an equal num- 
ber read books or periodicals. 

How do these activities compare 
with your own? 


Big Powers Disagree 
On Date for Parley 


As we go to press, the western na- 
tions are in disagreement as to the 
exact time to hold a summit meeting 
of top western and Russian leaders. 
The United States and Great Britain 
want the meeting to take place before 
the end of this year, but France favors 
putting it off until next spring. Presi- 
dent Charles de Gaulle of France says 
that there should be more time for 
tensions to ease between the western 
countries and the Soviet Union before 
embarking on top-level talks. 

Some observers think that De Gaulle 
has his nation’s current atomic-testing 
program in mind. It is believed that 
France will test its first atomic bomb 
in the near future. Once France has 
demonstrated that she has this weapon 
—along with the United States, Brit- 
ain, and Russia—then she may carry 
more influence at the bargaining table. 

The United States, Great Britain, 
and Russia are expected to put pres- 
sure on France to agree to the con- 
ference before the end of the year. 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of West 
Germany, on the other hand, sides 
with De Gaulle for a spring meeting. 


Europe’s Common 
Market May Expand 


Should the 6-nation Common Market 
plan be enlarged to include other 
free countries of Europe? That ques- 
tion is to be decided in a parley of 
European leaders next week. 

Under the Common Market system, 
France, West Germany, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxem- 
bourg are working for a gradual end 
to tariffs and other barriers on goods 
traded among them. The purpose of 
the plan is to make it possible for 
people in all 6 member lands to trade 
freely with one another without the 
restrictions that often hamper the 
movement of goods across national 
boundaries. 


Autumn and Politics 
Go Hand in Hand 


The brisk autumn season is a tradi- 
tional time for political speech-making 
in the United States. This year—12 
months before the big 1960 Presiden- 
tial contest—there is more than the 
usual flurry of such activities. 

Within the past few weeks, a num- 
ber of top political figures have been 
stumping the countryside. Though 
their talks are billed as “non-political,” 
there is little doubt among listeners 
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Here are some along Thames River, 


Much of the construction was necessary to replace war-wrecked buildings. 


that the speakers are out to get sup- 
port for the Presidential nomination. 

Republican Governor Nelson Rocke- 
feller of New York, who hasn’t yet 
said whether he will or will not be a 
candidate for the Presidency, has sev- 
eral public appearances lined up for 
California, Oregon, and other states 
throughout November. He has already 
made a number of speeches in eastern 
and mid-western cities. 

California’s Democratic Governor 
Edmund (Pat) Brown also has a busy 
speaking schedule for the fall months. 
Like the New York governor, Mr. 
Brown hasn’t yet declared himself to 
be a candidate for the White House 
next year. 

Vice President Nixon, the front- 
runner for the Republican nomination 
for the Presidency, is stumping the 
countryside, too. So are Democratic 
Senator John Kennedy of Massachu- 
setts, Democratic Senate Majority 
Leader Lyndon Johnson of Texas, and 
others. 


Main Articles in 
Next Week’s Issue 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, next week’s issue will include 
(1) an article on American Education 
Week, and (2) a series of maps and 
stories on the world’s continents. 
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Teacher: 
turn? 
Bob: The night before exams. 


When do leaves begin to 


* 


Mary: Did you hear about the kid- 
napping in California? 

Harry: No, what happened? 

Mary: They woke him up. 




















HENRY BOLTINOFF 
“How do I stop? . .. Where are the 
brakes?” 


Speaker: Thank you, sir, for staying to 
listen to me when everybody else walked 
out 

Listener: Oh, don’t thank me. 
next speaker. 


I’m the 


Teacher: Which is more important— 
the sun or the moon? 

Johnny: The moon. 

Teacher: Why? 

Johnny: The moon gives us light at 
night when we need it, and the sun gives 
us light only in the daytime when we 
don’t need it. 

* 

A refrigeration serviceman answered 
an urgent call from a tearful bride to 
come at once. Her refrigerator, she 
explained, was not working properly and 
she had guests coming for dinner. 

When he arrived, she met him at the 
door with this complaint: 

“Three hours ago I baked my first cake 
and put it in the freezer and there isn’t 
even the slightest bit of frosting on it 
yet!” 

* 

Bill: I wish the boys wouldn’t call me 
Big Bill. 

Frat Brother: Why? 

Bill: These oillene names stick, and 
I’m studying to be a doctor. 
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Living Standards 


1. How many times as large was the 
middle-size , American income in 1958 
as in 1936: 2, 4, 6, or 8? 


2. Explain why our buying power has 
not risen so rapidly as our money in- 
comes. 


38. How has the distribution of income 
in this country changed during recent 
years? 


4. With respect to housing and home- 
making, give some comparisons between 
life among U. S. workers today and at 
the beginning of this century. 


5. Tell of some ways in which modern 
inventions and rising standards of living 
have helped draw the American people 
together. 


6. Compare working hours today with 
those which were fairly commonplace 
50 or 60 years ago. 


In your opinion, has the substantial in- 
crease in material prosperity added as 
much to the average American’s a 
— and enjoyment of life as might 

ave been expected? Explain. 


Cuba Under Castro 


1. Give the basic facts 
Cuba’s size and population. 


2. Name the 2 countries that controlled 
the island nation before it became in- 
dependent. 


3. Deseribe the chain of events pre- 
ceding the overthrow of Batista. 


4. What differing views were held 
about trials of followers of the ousted 
ruler? 


concerning 


5. How is the present government try- 
ing to improve living conditions in Cuba? 

6. What are the main problems con- 
fronting the Castro regime? 


7. How do observers differ in their 
judgment of Castro as leader of the 
Cuban government? 


8. What are now the biggest issues be- 
tween that country and the United States? 


Discussion 
1. Do you think we can rely on Castro 
to lead his country along a democratic 
path? Why, or why not? 


2. What do you believe should be the 
position of the U. S. government in re- 
gard to the rising communist threat in 
Cuba? Explain. 


Miscellaneous 


1. What event does Moscow celebrate 
on November 7? 


2. Briefly explain Europe’s Common 
Market system. Why is it in the news? 


3. Who is Leonard Bernstein and why 
has he been called our “leading ambas- 
sador of goodwill”? 


4. Name some of the political leaders 
now on speech-making tours. 


5. What 2 African lands are having 
elections this month? 
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Answers to Know That Word 


1. (c) fit for cultivation; 2. (d) once 
every 2 years; 3. (a) complicated; 4. (b) 
wise; 5. (c) scolded; 6. (a) double deal- 
ing; 7. (c) foolish; 8. (a) suspension. 
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Cuba’s Problems 


(Continued from page 1) 


villages. About 75% of Cubans are 
white people of Spanish descent. Most 
of the remainder are Negroes. Per 
capita income in Cuba averages less 
than $450 a year—more than in many 
Latin American lands but much less 
than U. S. per capita income of more 
than $2,000 annually. 

Role of Spain. From the time of 
Columbus’ discovery of the island in 
1492 until the Spanish-American War 
of 1898, Cuba was ruled by Spain. 
After the war, it came under U. S. con- 
trol. In 1902 it became independent. 

Like many other Latin American 
lands, Cuba has been troubled off and 
on by political instability. In 1924 
Gerardo Machado came into power, 
and in 1933 his dictatorship was over- 
thrown by Fulgencio Batista, an army 
sergeant. 3atista ruled Cuba from 
behind the scenes until 1940 when he 
became President himself. Though he 
retired in 1944, Batista came back in 
1952, seized the government by force, 
and established a dictatorship. 

Castro’s revolt. During the early 
part of his period as Cuba’s “strong 
man,” Batista had many schools and 
hospitals built and enjoyed a good deal 
of popular support. But, later, cor- 
ruption became widespread. Batista 
ruthlessly suppressed criticism, and 
sharply restricted political freedoms. 
Many opponents of the Batista regime 
were imprisoned or executed. 

On July 26, 1953, Fidel Castro, the 
26-year-old son of a prominent Cuban 
family, led a band of youths in attack- 
ing an army barracks in the city of 
Santiago. While the attack failed, it 
provided a name for those who were 
determined to overthrow Batista- 
“the 26th of July Movement.” 

Castro was imprisoned for 11 
months, and then went into exile. Late 
in 1956, he and a few followers re- 
turned to their country, and hid out in 
the Sierra Maestra range in eastern 
Cuba. Other Cubans joined the group, 
and from their mountain stronghold, 
the bearded Castro and his men waged 
hit-and-run warfare on the Batista 
government. Last New Year’s Day, the 
Batista regime fell, and Castro and 
his followers assumed power. 

One of Castro’s first 


First steps. 
aims was to erase all signs of the old 


regime. Batista himself fled to the 
Dominican Republic and later went 
into exile on the Portuguese island of 
Madeira. His appointees were removed 











CUBA’S CAPITOL in Havana. 


from government posts, and many of 
his followers were tried in military 
courts. At least 500 persons accused 
of crimes against the Cuban people 
were shot. 

These trials aroused much attention 
in the United States. Castro said the 
trials were necessary and asserted that 
justice was done. He declared that, 
if the criminals had not been punished, 
the Cuban people would have taken 
justice in their own hands. 

Some Americans agreed with Cas- 
tro. Others felt that the trials were 
unfair in many cases, and were carried 
out like a circus rather than as sober, 
judicial proceedings (unfortunately, 
this is usually true in revolutions). 

Castro took over the post of 
Premier, and Manuel Urrutia became 
temporary President. In July, differ- 
ences developed between Castro and 
Urrutia, and the latter was forced to 
resign. The Castro cabinet appointed 
Osvaldo Dorticos to the Presidency. 

Reform programs. The Cuban 
Premier has taken a number of steps 
which he contends will make living 
conditions better for most of his peo- 
ple. The prices on medicines have been 
cut by about 20%. Wage increases 
have gone to sugar cane cutters, news- 
paper employes, and many government 
workers. (At the same time, the sal- 
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CUBA SELLS most of its export products—sugar especially—to the United States 


aries of top ministers in the govern- 
ment have been reduced.) 

Many families who were previously 
forced to pay high rents have bene- 
fited through a government decree, 
cutting in half all monthly rents up 
to $100. Higher rents have also been 
reduced by certain fixed percentages. 

Perhaps the most talked-about of 
Castro’s programs is that under which 
large estates are being broken up. 
When he came into office, it is esti- 
mated that about 10% of the land- 
owners held 75% of the nation’s farm 
land. In other words, a comparatively 
few individuals and_ corporations 
owned large estates, while thousands 
of country people possessed no land. 

Under the land-reform program, the 
most that any person or company may 
own in the future is 1,000 acres. Land 
in excess of that amount is being taken 
by the government to be turned into 
small plots for landless families. The 
government has announced that, for 
the land it takes over, it will give the 
owners government bonds, but they 
cannot cash them in for 20 years. 

Problems ahead. Numerous prob- 
lems confront the Castro regime. One 
which has troubled the island for years 
is that of unemployment. Many 
Cubans work in the sugar cane fields 
during the harvest which starts in 
January and may last for 4 or 5 
months, but they have difficulty find- 
ing work the rest of the year. At 
present, nearly one-third of Cuba’s 
2,000,000 laborers are unemployed. 

This problem has been intensified by 
certain actions of the Castro govern- 
ment. For example, when it lowered 
rents, the government, in effect, dis- 
couraged the construction of new 
apartment buildings. Landlords are 
no longer interested in building prop- 
erty to rent, and more than 100,000 
construction workers are partly or 
fully unemployed. 

At the same time, many sugar-cane 
plantations, knowing that the govern- 
ment intends to take all their land in 
excess of 1,000 acres, have been curb- 
ing their operations. They are not 
doing the planting that is necessary to 
keep future production high. 

To help provide jobs, the govern- 
ment plans to spend $134,000,000 on 
highways, water works, and public 
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The dome closely resembles that of our own Capitol in Washington, D. C. 


buildings. A low-cost housing pro- 
gram is also due to get under way be- 
fore long. These steps will help 
create jobs—but only temporarily. 

Another need of the Castro regime 
is to increase the government’s dollar 
income so that it can buy elsewhere the 
food and manufactured articles the 
country needs. The unstable situa- 
tion created by the revolution cut down 
the profitable tourist trade. Americans 
once spent many dollars in that land. 

Complicating Castro’s task is a 
steadily growing opposition to his gov- 
ernment. The Cuban leader is still 
popular with the masses of the people, 
but a considerable number of Cubans 
who backed him at first are no longer 
enthusiastic supporters. Some dis- 
agree with certain of Castro’s policies, 
and many are alarmed over signs of 
rising communist influence. 

Red influence. There is no doubt 
that the Reds are trying to worm their 
way into influential positions. Cuba’s 
communists do not make up a large 
proportion of the popuvlation—their 
number has been estimated at 12,000 
—but they have enthusiastically sup- 
ported the revolution as the first step 
toward getting in power themselves. 
Today there is considerable Red in- 
fluence in the army, in labor unions, 
in radio and television, and in the 
newspapers. 

Castro himself says that he is no 
communist. He has declared repeat- 
edly that his goal is to restore demo- 
cratic government in Cuba, and to 
eliminate corruption. On-the-spot re- 
porters believe that he has been highly 
successful in doing away with the 
graft that was so widespread in the 
Batista regime, but many of these 
same newspapermen feel that he has 
a long way to go to restore truly demo- 
cratic government. 

Some observers think that Castro 
himself has become a dictator. They 
point out that he is ruling without a 
legislature and that the elections 
which he first promised would be held 
within 18 to 24 months have now been 
postponed. They say that hundreds of 
arrests have taken place, and that 
prisoners have often been held for 
days without being able to see a lawyer 
or relatives. 

Others feel that it is unfair to label 
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Castro as a dictator. They say that 
he unquestionably has the backing of 
the great majority of the Cuban 
people, and that if elections were held 
immediately he would win by a land- 
slide. They contend that his present 
plan to have elections when everyone 
in Cuba has a decent standard of liv- 
ing—within 4 years at the most—is 
reasonable. They defend the mass ar- 
rests as emergency actions. 

Many who believe that Castro is no 
communist and has good intentions 
agree, however, that his government 
is extremely disorganized. They feel 
that the Cuban Premier spends too 
much time running about the country 
on matters that are not very impor- 
tant, and too little time in thoughtful 
and serious long-range planning. They 
fear that in such an emotional atmos- 
phere as that which envelops Castro, 
the communists may take advantage of 
the confusion to became a very real 
threat to democratic government in- 
side Cuba. 

U. S. relations. The United States 
wants to have good relations with 
Cuba. Her location—so close to our 
shores—makes it important to us that 
she have a stable, non-communist gov- 
ernment. We maintain a naval base 
at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, by agree- 
ment with that nation. We supply 
much of the food and manufactured 
equipment that Cuba buys abroad, and 
we buy most of her sugar. 

At the present time, a major issue 
between the 2 countries is Cuba’s plan 
for taking over a number of American- 
owned sugar plantations. (Under the 
land-reform program, not only is the 
size of estates limited, but in the fu- 
ture all owners of cane plantations 
must be Cubans.) 

As an independent nation, Cuba can, 
of course, take over such property in- 
side her borders. Nevertheless, if she 
does so without fair compensation to 
the owners, there may be pressure in 
Congress to cut down on sugar pur- 
chases in Cuba, and to buy this prod- 
uct from other lands. 

A sharp drop.in Cuba’s sugar sales 
would immensely complicate Castro’s 
task of raising living standards. In 
fact, it might cause widespread 
trouble in the island nation, and cause 
disturbances that would let the Reds 
take over. 

U. S. leaders agree that we should 
not interfere in Cuba’s affairs. They 
are hopeful that, as time goes on, the 
island country will be able to work out 
its problems. They are hopeful, too, 


that Castro himself will realize the 
existence of the communist threat in 
his country and act before it is too 
—By HOWARD SWEET 


late. 






IN A CUBAN FIELD. Agriculture is mainstay of the island’s 
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PHARMACOLOGISTS seek to develop new disease-curing drugs 


Careers for Tomorrow 





Research in Medical Field 


CCORDING to a recent study, 
about 60% of the medical drugs, 
including many of the _ so-called 
“wonder” medicines that we now take 
for granted, were unknown just 8 
years ago. The job of searching for 
these new methods of curing sickness 
and benefiting mankind is performed 
by many scientists, including pharma- 
cologists. 

If you decide to become a pharma- 
cologist, you may begin your day by 
doing research work on a new drug to 
promote healing. Day after day, you 
will make painstaking tests to see that 
the mixture works as it should. You 
may administer the drug to white mice 
or other laboratory animals over a 
long period of time to see if it has any 
ill effects when taken by live creatures. 

Finally, when the drug has passed 
all its tests, your firm may make it 
available to doctors for limited trials. 
When thoroughly proved to be reliable 
and successful, the mixture will be put 
on the market. 

Pharmacologists have developed 
drugs to relieve high blood pressure; 
compounds that help in curing certain 
mental diseases; and others that re- 
lieve some of the ills connected with 
cancer within recent years. But they 
are still searching for new and better 
medicines all the time, especially those 
needed to cure such dread diseases as 
cancer and heart ailments. 

Qualifications. For success in this 
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profession, you should have above 
average intelligence and really enjoy 
the study of science. You must be 
highly accurate in your work, and 
have the patience and persistence 
needed to complete difficult and highly 
detailed research projects. 

Training. While in high school, take 
a college preparatory course with em- 
phasis on science and mathematics. 
You will need 4 years of college study 
as a minimum requirement for work 
in this field. In most cases, though, 
a Ph.D. degree is necessary for jobs 
involving laboratory research. It 
takes 3 to 4 years beyond college for 
the Ph.D. 

Job outlook. Many projects in this 
field cannot be tackled at present be- 
cause there is an acute shortage of 
well-trained pharmacologists. This 
profession is growing rapidly, and the 
future outlook is bright. 

Pharmacologists work in labora- 
tories, particularly those that produce 
drugs and medicines. Government 
agencies employ such specialists for 
research projects and other activities. 
A sizable number of pharmacologists 
teach and do research work in hos- 
pitals and medical schools. 

Women, as well as men, can make a 
good career in this profession. 

Earnings. Beginners with a Ph.D. 
degree usually earn between $6,000 
and $7,000 a year. Well-established 
pharmacologists often have incomes of 
between $10,000 and $20,000 annually. 

Facts to weigh. The field offers fine 
opportunities to help your fellow man 
in the fight against sickness. The work 
is usually interesting and highly chal- 
lenging. Moreover, employment pros- 
pects are good, and so is the pay. 

But it takes many years of expen- 
sive schooling to become a full-fledged 
pharmacologist. Numerous universi- 
ties offer their advanced students part- 
time laboratory and teaching jobs to 
help pay their training expenses. 

More information. If possible, talk 
to pharmacologists in nearby labora- 
tories or medical schools. You can ob- 
tain a free pamphlet entitled “A 
Career in Pharmacology” from the 
American Society of Pharmacology 
and Experimental Therapeutics, 9650 
Wisconsin Avenue, Washington 14, 
D. C. Direct your letter to the Office 
of Secretary. —By ANTON BERLE 












Monthly Test 


NoTE TO TEACHERS: This test covers 
the issues of the AMERICAN OBSERVER 
dated October 5, 12, 19, and 26. 








Scoring: If grades are to be calculated 
on a percentage basis, we suggest that a 
deduction of 3 points be made for each 
wrong or omitted answer. 


DIRECTIONS TO STUDENTS: Jn each of 
the following items, select the correct 
answer and write its letter on your an- 
swer sheet. 


1. In the United States as a whole, 
the problem of juvenile delinauency dur- 
ing recent years has (a) not been seri- 
ous enough to require preventive meas- 
ures; (b) increased rapidly; (c) declined 
sharply; (d) directly involved the vast 
majority of American youths. 


2. One of the chief causes for disagree- 
ment on disarmament plans put forth 
recently is (a) the problem of setting up 
effective controls; (b) the failure of the 
United Nations to cooperate; (c) lack of 
suggestions for preventing surprise at- 
tacks; (d) lack of interest in disarma- 
ment. 


3. Automation is the use of (a) more 
workers to operate fewer machines; (b) 
machines and electronic devices to op- 
erate other machines; (c) atomic power 
to make electronic equipment; (d) more 
autos in rural areas. 


4. The British elections of last month 
were chiefly a contest between candidates 
of the Labor Party and the (a) Liberal 
Party; (b) Communist Party; (c) Dem- 
ocratic Party; (d) Conservative Party. 


5. The League of Nations failed be- 
cause (a) nations were unwilling to use 
the organization to settle serious dis- 
putes; (b) it was not intended to settle 
international disputes; (c) it did nothing 
to help nations with their economic prob- 
lems; (d) small countries could not be 
members. 


6. In handling international crises re- 
ferred to it during its 14-year history, 
the United Nations has a record of (a) 
complete success; (b) complete failure; 
(c) partial success; (d) almost complete 
failure. 


7. Informed observers agree that the 
job of preventing juvenile delinquency 
is primarily the responsibility of (a) 
courts; (b) schools; (c) parents; (d) 
churches. 


8. One reason given for the refusal of 
the United States to recognize Red China 
is that (a) we never recognize com- 
munist governments; (b) none of our 
allies recognize her; (c) the commu- 
nists rule only a portion of the Chinese 
mainland; (d) by doing so, we might in- 
crease the prestige and influence of Red 
China in other Asian lands. 


9. The UN General Assembly cannot 
force member nations to accept its de- 
cisions, but it often achieves success by 
(a) mobilizing world opinion; (b) cut- 
ting off trade of aggressor nations; (c) 
ejecting defiant nations from UN mem- 
bership; (d) getting support from the 
World Court. 


10. An important characteristic of 
Britain’s parliamentary system of gov- 
ernment is that (a) the voters choose 
the Prime Minister every 5 years; (b) 
most industries are nationalized under 
the central government; (c) govern- 
mental policies are decided by the Queen 
and leaders of the 2 strongest political 
parties; (d) the leader of the strong- 
est political group in Parliament heads 
the government. 


11. Many critics of the U. S. Supreme 
Court contend that, in recent decisions, 
it has (a) failed to protect the rights 
of individual persons; (b) given too 
much power to state and local govern- 
ments; (c) given too much power to the 
federal government; (d) made it more 
difficult to amend the Constitution. 


12. In communist China the large ma- 
jority of farmers work on (a) estates 
of wealthy landlords; (b) government- 
run communes; (c) their own smal 
farms; (d) dairy farms. 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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(Concluded from page 7) 


13. The UN Security Council is mainly 
concerned with (a) bringing independ- 
ence to colonies; (b) the welfare of back- 
ward nations; (c) disputes that threaten 
world peace; (d) the translation of of- 
ficial papers. 


14. The quantities of farm and factory 
goods to be produced in Russia are de- 
termined by (a) farm and factory col- 
lectives; (b) what the people want and 
need; (c) labor unions; (d) the govern- 
ment. 


If a statement in the following group 
applies to the United States, write the 
letters “U. S.” after the corresponding 
number; if it applies to Russia, write 
“R”; if it applies to both, write “B”; if 
it applies to neither, write “N.” 


15. ___ Business operates under a 
free enterprise system. 


16. __ The people may vote. 


17. ____ The government owns al- 
most all property. 


eee Numerous political parties 
select candidates for government offices. 


19. _._ The people share all goods 
equally. 

20. __._. The government sets prices 
and assigns jobs. 

21. Individuals have certain 
rights which no government agency may 
violate. 


22. The right to vote has no 
meaning. 


23. _____ Factories and farms are un- 
able to keep up with the demand for 
goods. 


24, - Unemployment has been a 
serious problem during certain periods. 


Identify the following persons. Choose 
the correct description from the list be- 
low. Write the letter which precedes 
that description opposite the number of 
the person to whom it applies. 


25. Mao Tse-tung 
26. Wernher von Braun 
27. Dag Hammarskjold 
28. Charles Bohlen 
9. Charles de Gaulle 
. President of France 
. President of Nationalist China 
. Secretary-General of the UN 
. Leader of Red China 
s. U. S. expert on Russia 
. U. S. rocket expert 
. Prime Minister of Ceylon 
After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the follow- 
ing items, write the letter preceding the 


word or phrase that makes the best defi- 
nition of the word in italics. 


30. The senator was meticulous in an- 
swering the questions put to him by the 
voters. (a) skilled; (b) careful and 
thorough; (c) experienced; (d) evasive 
and tricky. 


31. Army officers played a leading part 
in fomenting the plot against the nation’s 
leader. (a) stamping out; (b) discover- 
ing; (c) stirring up; (d) denouncing. 


32. An attempt was made to circum- 
vent the law which had been enacted 
many years before. (a) get around; (b) 
change; (c) ignore; (d) invoke. 


33. The order was eventually re- 
scinded. (a) regretted; (b) forgotten; 
(c) debated; (d) canceled. 
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U. S. BASES for this year’s scientific explorations in the Antarctic 


Geographical Glimpses 





Antarctic Explorations 


ACING battering winds and cold, 
U. S. scientists are just beginning a 
new assault on the secrets of Antarc- 
tica. The present scientific expedition 
to the icy, snowy region at the bottom 
of our globe is the fifth since 1955. 
This year’s explorations are start- 
ing at a significant time. Space ex- 
perts are talking about Antarctica as 
an ideal base for tracking satellites 
put into a north-south orbit over both 
poles. Men stationed at the South 
Pole could observe such satellites 
each time they circled the earth. 
Before very long, jet airlines may 
speed passengers over southern polar 
routes to and from Australia and Af- 
rica—just as they now carry travelers 
over northern Arctic routes. Within 
50 years, some optimists believe, fami- 
lies may be living in Antarctic homes. 
There is thus good reason for increas- 
ing our knowledge of the southland. 


Planning Conference 


With the future in mind, 12 nations 
—including the United States and 
Russia—have been holding a plannin 
conference in Washington, D. C. In 
opening speeches, it was agreed that 
Antarctica must be kept free of war 
and never allowed to become a military 
base. It was also agreed that the 
southern area should be open to all 
countries for scientific research. After 
the speeches, work was begun on a 
treaty which would put the nations’ 
pledges in writing. 

In the past, Russia has held back 
from agreements that would permit 
inspections to see that no arms were 
being hidden illegally. Should Rus- 
sia accept an inspection plan for 
Antarctica, the way might be opened 
for other disarmament treaties. 

Ownership of Antarctica is one 
question that has not been resolved. 
U.S. government hopes have been that 
interested nations would agree to a 
joint, international administration of 
the vast, icy land. 

Of the nations conferring in Wash- 
ington, 7 claim parts of Antarctica. 
They are Argentina, Australia, Chile, 
France, Britain, Norway, and New 
Zealand. Those without claims, al- 
though they have interests there, are 
the United States, Russia, Belgium, 
Japan, and the Union of South Africa. 


All 12 have cooperated in scientific 
explorations in the southland. 

What is it? Antarctica is still called 
a continent, but recent explorations 
show that it may be split into 2 pieces. 
One piece is an ice-covered plateau; 
the other is probably a series of islands 
held together by a sheet of ice. In 
all Antarctica there is enough ice to 
put a 2-mile frosting over our 48 main- 
land states. 

Antarctica has an area of around 
6,000,000 square miles, and is just 
about 12% larger than the United 
States. Except for the men who ex- 
plore it, the continent is uninhabited. 
There are no 4-legged animals. There 
are penguins, and in coastal waters 
there are whales and seals. 

Antarctica is the coldest, windiest 
place on earth. Winter temperatures 
drop to 100 degrees below zero and 
farther; in 1959, —110 degrees was 
recorded at the South Pole. In sum- 
mer, temperatures rarely go above 
zero, even along the coast. (Seasons 
are the reverse of ours; summers are 
from December through March.) 

Men who have spent some time in 
Antarctica say there are no words to 
describe fierceness of the winds and 
storms which sweep the continent. 
During a blizzard, high gales drive the 
fine snow until it stings like wind- 
driven sand. Wind speeds above 200 
miles an hour have been recorded. 

Resources are not fully known. 
Antarctica probably has more coal 
than any other continent. It is be- 
lieved also to have large deposits of 
copper, lead, nickel, and manganese. 


“Deep Freeze 60” 


Present explorations. This year’s 
operation is called Deep Freeze 60, 
because it ends in 1960. As in 4 
previous Deep Freeze operations, the 
Navy and Air Force are taking men 
and supplies to the Antarctic. The 
National Science Foundation, a special 
agency of the federal government, has 
charge of research. 

In 1 project, Navy icebreakers will 
try to penetrate unexplored waters of 
Bellingshausen Sea (see map). Ina 
2nd, an exploring group plans to cross 
Victoria Land on a 3-month trip. A 
third project is to cross Marie Byrd 
Land. 


KNOW THAT WORD! 











In each of the sentences below, 
match the italicized word with the 
following word or phrase whose mean- 
ing is most nearly the same. Correct 
answers are on page 5, column 4. 


1. Many countries in the Middle 
East have only a small amount of land 
which is arable (air’a-b’l). (a) pub- 
licly owned (b) privately owned (c) 
fit for cultivation (d) adequately irri- 
gated. 


2. The school board decided to elect 
officers biennially (bi-én’i-al-ly). (a) 
twice a year (b) once every 4 years 
(c) twice every 3 years (d) once every 
2 years. 


3. The rocket was guided by an ex- 
tremely intricate (in’tri-kit) electronic 
device. (a) complicated (b) expensive 
(c) sensitive (d) delicate. 


4. The judge made several sagacious 
(sa-ga’shiis) remarks during the trial. 
(a) sharp (b) wise (c) prejudiced 
(d) helpful. 


5. The student was chided (chid’éd) 
as a result of his grades. (a) con- 
gratulated (b) expelled (c) scolded 
(d) promoted. 


6. Duplicity (di-plis’i-ti) is a trait 
not uncommon among espionage 
agents. (a) double dealing (b) cour- 
age (c) distrust (d) calmness. 


7. The debater made some fatwous 
(fat’t-is) statements. (a) controver- 
sial (b) convincing (c) foolish. 


8. The proposal was held in abey- 
ance (a-ba’ans). (a) suspension (b) 
secrecy (c) readiness (d) the com- 
mittee. 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered rows according to 
descriptions given below. When all are 
correctly finished, heavy rectangle will 
spell a geographical region. 

1. Cuba’s capital. 

2. He was first Red dictator of Russia. 

8. Last name used by Samuel Clemens 
in signing his books. 

4. Cuba’s most important crop. 

5. Great U. S. university founded in 
1600's. 


6. One American team in Antarctica 
plans to cross __________ Land this 
year. 


7. Dictator overthrown by Cuban 
leader Castro. 


8. Washington 
of America’s early writers. 


9. will celebrate im- 
portant anniversary November 7. 


was one 
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Last Week 


HoRIZONTAL: Automation. VERTICAL: 
1. education; 2. communes; 3. Matsu; 4. 
Formosa; 5. animals; 6. Japan; 7. doc- 
tor; 8. Taipei; 9. jobs; 10. Indonesia. 





